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effort, the great problem remained tiiat of how to pass from one
form into the other, and to get out of school into 'independent'
life.
The teachers had to adapt themselves in many ways to the
new system. Their habits were affected not only by the new
curricula and system of examinations, but by the methods which
they were supposed to follow, and in many cases by the subjects
they were being forced to teach. This last point was for a long
time a very sore one. The principles of the idealistic philosophy,
and especially of Gentile's own theory, had suggested the need
for a unification of the teaching of history and philosophy in the
Classical and Science Lyceums. Whatever reasons this unifica-
tion might have in Gentile's mind, and whatever possibility there
might be of training new teachers to 'unify' their outlook on
historical facts and philosophical problems, it was beyond doubt
in 1923, and is so now, that the teachers who are interested in
and capable of teaching philosophy find it difficult, to say the
least, to teach history; and vice versa. Another coupling of
subjects which was imposed upon teachers 'was that of mathe-
matics and physics. Teachers who had taught only mathematics
or experimental physics for ten, twenty, or thirty years, were
suddenly forced to teach both subjects, because, in the mind of
Gentile, both being 'particular sciences', connected by some
common methods of abstraction and deduction, there was no
reason to keep them separated. These are two of the most
striking examples, but not the only ones, of the effects of'philo-
sophical theory on educational practice. Many teachers had
neither the desire nor the possibility of changing over efficiently
to the new system, and the effect on the students was not good.
The new examination system affected all teachers in all schools.
Their work was led to new lines by this new preoccupation and
responsibility. Before the reform the individual teacher had to
follow year by year the syllabuses set for him by the central
authority. But there was not much control over his detailed
fidelity to the directives coming from Rome. From time to time,
especially if there were serious suspicions of dishonesty or in-
capacity, an inspector might see how the regulations were carried
out. But on the whole the teacher was the only judge of his
teaching; the pupils were promoted according to the teachers'
views of their proficiency, in relation to what they, the teachers,
had taught. The new system might have meant a very serious
check on what the teachers did. The freedom they were allowed
was in many ways only apparent. It was true that the syllabuses
were not programmes of teaching; that they suggested what the
student might be expected to know at the end of one course of his